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(Interviewee) 


(For  the  Mississippi  Valley  Archives 
Of  the  John  Uillard  Brister  Library 
of  Memphis  State  University) 


(OHRO  Form  £) 


THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE 
UNIVERSITY.    THIS  PROJECT  IS  "C.  LAMAR  WALL1S  AS  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
MEMPHIS-SHELBY  COUNTY  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES."   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  WITH 

R.  C.  LAMAR  WALLIS.    THE  PLACE  IS  MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE  AND  THE 
DATE  IS  NOVEMBER  28,   1984.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  JOANN  AYERS  LYNN. 
TRANSCRIBED  BY  DONNA  VADEN. 

Mrs.  Lynn:  Mr.  Wallis,  I  would  like  to  start 

out  with  some  biographical 
information  on  yourself. 
Mr.  Wallis:  O.K.    I  was  born  at  Blue  Springs, 

Mississippi  and  that  was  about  1915. 
That  is  between  New  Albany  and  Tupelo  about  90  miles  south  of 
here  in  north  Mississippi.    I  went  to  school  in  the  public 
schools  in  Mississippi  and  Mississippi  College  for  a  Batchelors 
in  English,  then  to  Tulane  University  for  a  Masters  in  English. 
I  taught  high  school  and  junior  high  school  teaching  English  and 
then  went  into  the  army  from  Tulane  just  before  I  had  written  my 
thesis  for  the  Masters.   I  stayed  4  years  in  the  army  from  '42  to 
'46.    I  came  back  from  the  Army,  finished  the  thesis,  rewrote  it. 
A  new  professor  made  me  do  it  all  over  to  suit  his  taste.   And 
then  from  there,  1  went  immediately  to  library  school  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  graduated  in  '47.   My  first  job  after 
turning  from  English  teacher  to  librarian  was  the  directorship  of 
Rosenburg  Library  in  Galveston,  Texas,  one  of  the  finest  small 
libraries  in  the  country,  a  very  exciting  job,  was  the  city  and 


county  combined  operation  with  the  bookmobile.   From  there,  I 
went  in  1955  to  Richmond,  Virginia  as  director  of  the  Richmond 
Public  Library.   And  then  from  Richmond,  I  came  to  Memphis  on 
December  1,   1958,  26  years  ago,  to  be  director  of  Memphis  Public, 
officially  the  Memph i s -Sh e 1  by  County  Public  Library  and 
Information  Center  (laughter),  big  mouthful.   And  I  retired  at 
the  end  of  1980.    So  I  have  been  retired  4  years  and  did  library 
consulting  work  on  the  side  for  library  buildings  mainly, 
although  I  did  some  surveys  and  wrote  some  studies.   Mainly  my 
work  was  with  buildings,  with  architects  and  library  boards  and 
librarians.   And  after  retirement,  I  have  done  one  or  two 
consulting  jobs.   But  mainly,  I  am  totally  retired.   Now  I  turn 
down  consulting  jobs.   So  I  am  completely  retired  from  the 
library  field  and  getting  out  of  touch  fast. 
Mrs.  Lynn:  That's  easy  to  do. 

Mr.  Wallis:  Yes.  (Laughter) 

Mrs.  Lynn:  When  you  were  in  the  Army,  tell  me 

about  where  you  served. 
Mr.  Wallis:  Oh,  I  served  almost  three  years 

in  Mississippi  at  Camp  Shelby, 
first  in  the  reception  center  and  then  I  was  sent  to  the  Infantry 
and  I  served  there  as  a  warrant  officer,  Assistant  Adjutant 
Personnel  Officer.   Then  we  went  overseas  and  I  was  with  the  69th 
Infantry  Division  which  went  into  combat  at  the  end  of  the  Battle 
of  the  Bulge  and  broke  through  the  Siegfried  Line  across  the 


Remcigen  Bridge  and  met  the  Russians  at  the  Elbe  River.   My 
regiment  was  the  first  one.   I  was  the  historian.    I  was  present 
with  Hal  Boyle  and  Margurite  Higgins,  a  photographer  who  tried  to 
buy  my  camera  from  me  and  other  people,  including  a  person  who 
was  posing  as  Ernest  Hemingway.   But  I  later  found  out  from  his 
wife,  Mary,  when  she  was  here  in  Memphis  that  he  couldn't  have 
been  there,  that  he  was  in  Cuba.   He  had  flown  back  the  week 
before  and  she  documented  it  by  showing  me  a  letter  in  one  of  the 
books  on  Hemingway,  (the  autobiography),  that  he  had  written  the 
day  before  our  meeting  with  the  Russians.   He  had  written  a 
letter  dated  in  Cuba.    So  it  was  some  imposter  who  looked  exactly 
like  him  and  was  claiming  to  be  in  order  to  get  the  scoops,  he 
was  claiming  to  be  Hemingway.   But  they  were  all  riding  with  us 
because  we  were  picking  up  the  Russians  on  our  radio  and  they 
knew  we  would  be  the  ones  who  would  make  the  first  contact  at 
Elbe  River.    So  it  was  an  exciting  time. 
Mrs.  Lynn:  When  you  came  to  Memphis  in  1958,  there 

was  just  the  beginning  of  the  problem 
regarding  desegregation  of  the  library  and  several  other  public 

facilities.   So  you  came  right  when  it  had  begun 

Mr.  Wallis:  I  landed  in  the  midst  of  it,  yes.    The 

library  was  under  suit,  a  court  battle 
brought  on  by  Jessie  Turner,  prominent  local  banker  [Tri-State 
Bank,  Pres.  ]  ,  who  had  formally  announced  that  he  would  enter  the 
main  library  and  he  was  formally  turned  away  at  the  door  by  the 


then  director,  Jessie  Cunningham,  upon  agreement  with  the  library 
board  that  that's  the  course  they  should  pursue.   So  then  Mr. 
Turner  brought  suit  and  it  went  to  trial.   But  the  library  began 
to  make  plans  to  integrate.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had  two  or 
three  secret  meetings  at  City  Hall  in  the  old  form  of  government, 
commission  form  of  government,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  the 
library  would  be  the  first  thing  right  after  the  Mid-South  Fair 
and  the  buses.   First  the  buses  were  desegregated,  then  the 
Mid-South  Fair.   The  commissioner  of  police  said  at  that  meeting 
that  there's  no  way  he  could  protect  people  if  a  riot  started  at 
the  fair  and  that  the  safest  thing  to  do  was  to  desegregate 
immediately.    So  that  was  announced.   And  then  shortly  after,  the 
library  was  desegregated.   The  library  board  told  them  any  day 
they  were  willing  that  the  announcement  could  come  from  the  city, 
from  the  mayor.   And  so  while  I  was  at  a  meeting  with 
Southeastern  Library  Association  in  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  my 
wife  called  and  said  the  television  news  had  said  that  the 
library  would  be  desegregated  the  next  morning.   I  believe  this 
was  I960.    I  think  it  was  in  probably  October  or  November  of 
1960.   The  president  of  the  board  thought  I  should  come  home  but 
I  knew  there'd  be  no  trouble  at  all.   We  had  prepared  for  it.   We 
knew  it  would  go  smoothly.   All  employees  were  ready  and 
everybody  was  ready  and  we  had  known  that  all  the  libraries  in 
the  South  which  had  been  desegrated  had  had  very  peaceful,  smooth 
transitions.    So  I  didn't  come  home.    I  went  on  and  finished  the 


meeting.   There  was  no  trouble  at  all.   The  only  incident  that  I 
can  remember  is  that  some  man  tore  his  library  card  in  half  and 
mailed  it  to  me  with  a  letter  saying  he'd  never  put  his  foot  in 
the  door  again.   And  I  think  that's  about  the  only  (laughter) 
objection  I  ever  heard. 
Mrs.  Lynn:  Well,  the  reason  the  library  and 

several  other  public  facilities  were 
not  desegregated  probably  a  long  time  ago  was  because  you  felt 
that  this  was  what  the  public  [yes]  wanted. 
Mr.  Wallis:  The  library  board  was  made  up  of 

older  men  who  were,  let's  face  it, 

top  aristocratic,  wealthy  leaders  in  the  community,  most  of  them 

past  60.   They  just  felt  from  what  they  knew  of  the  community 

that  there  would  be  violence.   I  told  them  as  soon  as  I  arrived 

that  I  didn't  think  so,  that  there  would  be  no  violence.   It 

could  go  smoothly  because  it  had  all  ready  started  in  two  or 

three  libraries  in  the  South.   We  were  fairly  early  but  we 

no 
weren't  the  first  and  that  there  had  been  absolutely  trouble  and 

there  would  not  be  because  I  pointed  out  to  them  that  reading  in 

a  library  is  a  fairly  private  affair,  that  you  do  not  mingle  with 

the  people  around  the  table  with  you  unless  you  are  a  teenager 

kid  who's  come  there  to  have  fun.   But  adults  don't  mingle.   They 

just  sit  down  and  read  their  book  in  peace  and  quiet  and  that 

there  could  be  no  real  violence  or  anything  like  that.    So  the 

board  gradually  came  to  realize  after,  you  know,  hearing  the  news 


from  other  libraries  that  it  wouldn't  cause  any  danger  to 
anybody.   So  they  decided  and  then  went  to  the  City  Hall  and  had 
meetings  with  City  Commission  and  told  them  they  were  ready  any 
time  the  city  was,  but  they  had  to  have  the  sanction  of  the 
police  commissioner  because  he  was  the  one  who  was  charged  with, 
you  know,  keeping  the  peace  and  he  said  he  was  about  ready  and  so 
as  I  said,  he  thought  the  library  should  come  after  the  Mid-South 
Fair.  So  Mid-South  Fair  was  in  September  and  the  library,  it 
seems  to  me,  was  a  few  weeks  later. 
Mrs.  Lynn:  The  library  board,   at  that  time 

anyway,  I  understand,  had  been 
appointed  and  was  appointed  for  life  and  when  one  of  the  members 
passed  on,  the  membership  remaining  chose  someone  to  take  his 
place . 
Mr.  Wallis:  That's  right.   That  came  about 

because  of  the  gift  from  Mr. 
Cossitt.   When  Mr.  Cossitt  died,  in  his  papers,  although  it 
wasn't  in  his  will,  it  was  found  by  his  three  daughters  in  the 
papers  left,  that  he  had  discussed  this  quite  a  lot  with  a  friend 
of  his  named  Carrington  [Mason]  from  Memphis.   He  had  all  ready 
gone  on  to  New  York,  Mr.  Cossitt  had,  and  made  a  lot  of  money  in 
Memphis  and  New  Orleans  and  New  York.   But  he  wanted  to  do 
something  for  the  city  of  his  adoption  as  he  called  it  because  he 
started  his  career  here,  dry  goods  business,  started  it  here  in 
Memphis.   He  wanted  to  do  something  for  his  city  and  he  had  made 


a  lot  of  money.   But  he  died  without  having  it  in  his  will.    But 
the  daughters  were  presuaded  by  Mr.  Carrington  who  made  trips  to 
New  York  to  see  them  to  give  the  money  to  build  a  building.   And 
so  each  gave  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  which  in  the  I880's 
was  a  lot  of  money,  and  they  built  the  old  part  of  the  downtown 
library.    It  is  no  longer  there.   The  part  that  stands  now  behind 
the  new  front  is  a  1925  edition.    So  the  old  1889  or  90  builidng 
is  no  longer  at  all  standing.    But  the  library  opened  at  that 
time  as  a  public  library  for  the  city  but  it  was  governed  under 
terms  of  the  papers  found  in  Mr.  Cossitt's  safe.   He  said  that  he 
offered  two  plans  to  the  city  of  Memphis.   One  would  be  that  they 
would  take  it  over  completely,  put  up  all  the  money  and  run  it 
and  manage  it  completely  and  have  their  own  board  or  he  would 
offer  it  as  a  free  library  to  everyone  with  a  board  specified  by 
him  which  would  be  like  all  bank  boards  and  business  boards  of 
that  day,  s e 1 f -pe r pe t ua t ing .   And  then  the  city  could  have  the 
benefits  but  not  have  to  manage  it.   At  the  time,  the  city  of 
Memphis  had  been  struck  by  yellow  fever  and  was  no  longer  a  city. 
It  had  given  up  its  charter  and  so  the  state  had  to  do  the 
ratification  and  it  was  decided  that  they  would  take  the  option 
of  letting  it  be  a  public  library  for  everyone  but  to  be  a 
private,  incorporated  non-profit  agency.   So  it  became  Cossitt 
Library,  Incorporated  with  a  board.   He  had  named  the  people  he 
thought  would  be  good  board  members  and  all  those  were  appointed 
and  then  they  were  given  the  right  in  the  terms  of  the 
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incorporation  to  appoint  their  successors.    So  they  opened  in 
1893  and  that  lasted  until  1973,  I  believe.  Somewhere,  we  will 
have  to  go  back  and  look  in  a  minute,  but  somewhere  after  the  new 
city  charter  came  into  being  and  we  had  a  council  instead  of  a 
commission.  The  City  Council  talked  with  the  library  board.   The 
library  board  president,  Wassel  Randolph  at  the  time,  indicated 
to  them  that  he  thought  it  was  time  that  they  take  it  over  and 
make  an  appointed  board,  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  that  they 
would  do  that.   The  only  problem  was  that  there  might  be  some 
legal  action  brought  by  the  heirs  of  Mr.Cossitt  because  it  was 
specified  in  the  incorporation  and  following  one  of  his  wishes 
that  it  be  a  s e 1 f -pr epe t ua t ing  board.    So  what  they  finally 
agreed  upon  and  wrote  it  out  with  the  advice  of  the  attorney   is 
that  the  board  remain,  the  old  appointed  board,  remain  to 
superintend  and  overlook  after  the  downtown  building  called 
Cossitt  Library  still  and  that  the  appointed  board  appointed  by 
the  mayor,  7  people,  7  or  9,7  1  think,  appointed  by  the  mayor 
and  approved  by  the  council  would  govern  the  system,  the  whole 
system.   And  frankly,  the  other  was  just  a  figurehead  board  that 
was  to  meet  once  a  year.    I  don't  think  they  ever  had  an  actual 
meeting.   They  were  to  be  a  figurehead  board  so  if  action  was 
brought  by  heirs  to  try  to  recover  the  gift  that  they  could  say, 
"We  still  have  a  s e 1 f -pe r pe t ua t i ng  board  supervising  your  father, 
your  great-grandfather's  or  whoever 's  gift."   So  that's  how  it 
came  about.   But  it  was  a  peaceful  transition.   The  library  board 
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was  ready.   Oh,  some  of  them  might  have  objected  a  little  but 

they  didn'y  say  so  publically.   The  president  of  the  board  was 

ready  and  he  said  we  were  managing  too  much  money  and  too  large 

an  operation  for  it  not  to  be  answerable  to  the  people.    So  it 

was  time  something  was  done.   Mrs.  Awsumb,  Gwen  Awsumb,  drafted 

the  ordinance  to  take  the  library  over  and  make  it  with  an 

appointed  board.   And  she  brought  it  to  me  and  we  read  it  through 

and  she  asked  me  if  I  had  any  suggestions.   And  I  said  I  only  had 

one,  where  she  had  the  people  on  the  board  to  be  appointed  for,  I 

think,  maybe  six  years  at  a  time.    She  said  nothing  about  ever 

getting  off  the  board  and  I  suggested  that  she  make  it  that  they 

could  be  reappointed  once  and  then  they  would  not  be  eligible 

until  they  had  been  off  the  board  for  a  period  of  some  time  or 

other.   This  was  because  sometimes  you  get  people  on  the  board 

who  won't  do  a  thing  but  have  their  name  on  the  letterhead.    I 

told  her  I  had  seen  too  many  library  boards  that  were  just 

constantly  reappointed.   Nobody  ever  questioned.   They  just  got 

reappointed  until  they  died.   So  in  effect,  they  were 

self-perpetuating.    I  served  on  a  library  board  that  used  to  send 

the  names  of  people  they  wanted  to  join  and  the  mayor  always 

appointed  them.   So  that  was  about  the  only  change  that  was  made 

and  it  is  still  in  effect.   After  two  terms,  the  library  board 

people  have  to  get  off  and  make  room  for  somebody  else.   They  can 

be  reappointed  after  a  year  but  some  of  them  have  been  and  some 

have  not  been. 
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Mrs.  Lynn:  In  1965,  the  Memphis  Public  Library 

offered  to  place  some  library  books 
in  the  schools,  in  Memphis  City  Schools,  because  apparently  at 
that  time,  there  were  no  libraries  per  se  in  the  schools. 
Mr.  Wallis:  Yes,  this  went  way  back  before  1965. 

I  came  here  in  '58  and  found  the 
library  had  book  collections  in  many  of  the  city  school  libraries 
and  they  were  operating  the  city  school  libraries,  furnishing 
librarians,  and  paying  them  and  the  city  school  was  paying  half 
of  the  book  costs  only.   Now  the  way  the  library  looked  at  it  at 
that  time  when  they  started  it  was  that  this  would  be  a  branch 
library  open  to  the  people  after  school  hours  and  any  time, 
actually.   They  would  come  in  during  school  and  use  it.   Well 
this  was  a  good  concept,  I  guess,  but  it  never  really  worked  very 
well.   Adults  didn't  go  except  in  one  or  two.   There  was  one  up 
in  north  Memphis  that  had  some  use  and  one  over,  I  can't  think  of 
the  street  name  it  was  named  for,  but  it  was  over  south  of  the 
present  library,  southwest,  just  across  Lamar  Avenue  in  a  school 
over  there.   They  were  used  a  little  bit  but  most  of  them  were 
strictly  school  libraries  and  we  were  paying  the  bill  for  the, 
you  know,  paying  the  salaries  of  the  librarians  out  of  our 
budget,  the  library  budget,  public  library  budget,  and  paying 
half  the  cost  of  the  books.   So  we  decided  that  it  was  time  to 
get  out  of  it  eventually.    We  have  numerous  talks  with  the 
schools  until  they  took  them  over.   And  I  don't  know  when  that 
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was,  '65  I  guess.   That  sounds  a  little  early.   I  think  it  was 
later  than  that.   Maybe  it  was.   But  anyway,  we  just  left  our 
portion  of  our  books  there  and  gave  them.   The  public  library 
said,  "You  just  take  those  books.   We'll  write  them  off,  mark 
them  withdrawn  from  our  collection,  and  you  keep  them  and  go  on 
with  the  work."   And  so  they  hired  libriarians,  took  it  over  and 
hired  a  library  supervisor.   And  I'm  sure  they  have  a  good  set 
up.   That  was  started  in  the  days  my  precedessor,  Mr.  Cunningham, 
said  that  schools  had  no  libraries  at  all  and  they  needed  them 
and  he  had  no  way  to  build  branches  and  needed  them.   And  so  they 
worked  that  arrangement  out  where  there'd  be  a  combination 
library  and  branch.  But  it  really  worked  out  in  the  end  just  to 
be  a  school  library  operated  (laughter)  by  the  wrong  people.   We 
told  them  we  recognized  we  shouldn't  be  running  the   school 
libraries  . 
Mrs.  Lynn:  One  of  the,  I  don't  know  if  you  would 

want  to  refer  to  it  as  a  highlight  or 
most  memorable  experience,  I'm  sure,  of  your  years  as  director 

was  over  a  book 

Mr.  Wallis:  (Laughter) 

Mrs.  Lynn:  Called  Portnoy's  Complaint. 

Mr.  Wallis:  You've  been  reading  the  files. 

( Laught  e  r ) 
Mrs.  Lynn:  Well,  I'd  heard  about  it  before 

I  read  the  files.  (Laughter) 
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Mr.  Wallis:  Yes.   They  had  a  little  set-to  or 

rather  a  long,  hot  summer  about  1966, 
'67,  along  in  there  [1969].    Some  physician,  a  surgeon,  read 
Portnoy's  Complaint,  drew  big  red  cirles  around  all  the 
objectionable  parts  of  it  and  mailed  it  to  Mayor  Henry  Loeb  with 
a  scathing  letter  that  he  should  do  something  about  it,  that  it 
was  in  the  public  library  available  to  people.   So  Henry  Loeb 
immediately,  he  was  very  impulsive,  very  dramatic,  and  very 
agressive  kind  of  fellow,  he  annnouced  to  the  world  that  that 
would  be  taken  out  of  the  public  library.   And  so,  of  course,  we 
had  a  bad  situation  on  our  hands.  (Laughter).   We  did  not  want 
the  mayor  coming  in  and  telling  the  library  board  what  books  they 
could  have  and  that  reeked  of  the  worst  part  of  censorship.    So 
the  library  board  reluctantly  stood  up  to  the  mayor,  thanks  to 
Frank  Ahlgren,  who  was  the  editor  of  the  Commercial  Appeal.   The 
board  was  quite  concerned  and  shocked  by  the  book  and  concerned 
that  we  had  it.    I  had  made  the  decision  personally.   The 
selection  committee  had  come  to  a  loggerhead.   They  just  got  to 
the  point  where  half  said  we  should  have  it  and  half  said  we 
shouldn't.   I  looked  at  it,  read  it,  and  read  accounts  of  it 
around  the  country  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  author  was  so 
well  known,  I  think  he  was  teaching  at  Princeton  at  the  time  or 
one  of  those  universities  and  he  wasn't  a  fly-by-night  author  who 
was  selling  books  on  newsstands,  paper  backs,  that  type  of  thing. 
So  I  just  felt  it  was  highly  recommended  by  all  the  reviewing 
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services  for  libraries,  Library  Journal,  and  others,  and  I  felt 


we  had  to  buy  it  and  said,  "Yes,  we  will  buy  it".   And  so  I  took 
the  full  blame  and  the  library  board  was  a  little  stunned  by  the 
whole  thing.    But  Frank  Ahlgren  said,  "We'd  be  the  laughing  stock 
of  the  country."   It's  not  been  banned  in  any  city  in  the  United 
States.   Every  public  library  has  it  of  any  size  and  if  we  take 
it  out  of  the  library,  we  will  attract  a  lot  attention  and  we'd 
be  the  goat.   And  he  said,  "I  read  the  book  and  I  don't  like  it. 
(Laughter)    I  did  not  enjoy  it  but  I  don't  think  it  was  going  to 
hurt  anybody  and  we've  got  to  keep  it."   So  the  board  finally 
reluctantly  said,  "O.K.,  we'll  stand  behind  that."   Then  the 
mayor  decided  to  begin  backing  down  a  little  and  he  decided  that 
to  ease  the  thing,  they  would  make  some  concessions.    So  they 
finally  agreed.    I  finally  agreed  to  it,  although  I  opposed  it  at 
first.    It  was  against  ALA ' s  [American  Library  Association] 
standards.   But  they  finally  agreed  that  they  would  put  a  red 
card  or  a  blue  card,  I  believe,  in  that  book  card  in  the  pocket 
as  a  signal  to  the  librarians  that  they  would  not  give  it  to 
anybody,  any  minor,  I  think  under  16  or  18.  I  forget  the  age 
limit  unless  that  person,  no,  I  guess  it  was  anybody  from  the 
children's  department,  anyway  unless  that  person  brought  a  note 
from  a  parent  or  teacher  saying  it  was  all  right  for  them  to  have 
it.   So  in  a  sense,   we  did  put  a  kind  of  censorship  on  it.   But 
we  did  not  totally  withdraw  it.   Any  adult  or  anybody  with  that 
kind  of  note  with  them  could  get  the  book.   That  solved  the 
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problem  with  the  mayor.   He  saved  some  face.   He  said  he  would 
agree  with  that  and  the  whole  thing  finally  blew  over  but  that 
was  a  rough  time.   When  he  came  to  the  library  board  and 
announced  he  would  be  at  the  next  board  meeting  to  contest  it, 
the  Hun 1 1 ey- Br  ink  1 ey  News  Team  from  New  York  flew  to  Memphis  with 
cameras.   Of  course  they  didn't  come  but  the  team  came  and  when 
we  arrived  at  the  board  meeting,  they  were  set  up  in  the  room 
with  television  cameras  everywhere  and  we  had  a  confrontation. 
The  mayor  told  the  board  why  he  objected.   He  asked  Gwen  Awsumb 
of  the  City  Council  to  leave  the  room  while  he  read  the  passages 
aloud.   She  refused  and  finally  he  begged  her  so  that  she  finally 
left  under  protest.  Then  he  asked  the  Hun 1 1 ey-Br ink  1 ey  crew  to 
turn  the  microphone  off  while  he  read.   They  at  first  refused  and 
then  they  finally  did.   And  then  he  read  aloud  just  brief 
passages  and  then  when  it  came  my  turn,  I  pitched  in  on  that 
heavily  that  no  court  in  the  United  States  would  allow  that  kind 
of  procedure,  that  you  simply  could  not  just  go  and  pick  up 
so-called  dirty  passages  and  read  them  out  of  context  and  that 
the  book  had  to  be  read  in  its  entirety  from  cover  to  cover.   All 
this  went  out  in  about  a  two-minute  segment  of  news  that  night  on 
the  Hun 1 1 ey-Br ink  1 ey  News  Report  and  we  began  to  get  calls  and 
letters  and  telegrams  from  all  over  the  United  States.   And  so 
(laughter)  for  a  little  bit,  it  was  a  fairly  exciting  time.    Some 
of  the  fallout  from  it  is  that  I  got  a  lot  of  crank  calls  at 
home.  We  finally  had  to  take  our  phone  off  the  hook.    I  got  calls 
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from  people  threatening  and  all  this  sort  of  thing.   The  director 
of  education  of  a  prominent  large,  if  not  the  largest,  church  in 
the  city  called  me  and  told  me  that  I  was  ruining  the  youth  of 
Memphis,  that  I  was  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  young  people  in 
this  town,  that  I  ought  not  to  do  it  and  all  this  sort  of  thing 
and  of  course  some  calls  were  very  threatening.    I  had  an 
occasional  call  supporting  but  it  was  a  rough  time.    It  was  in 
the  news  and  in  the  newspaper,  radio,  and  televison  for  about  2 
or  3  weeks  almost  every  day.   I  had  so  many  interviews  at  my  desk 
at  the  library  that  I  didn't  want  to  see  anybody  ever,  ever 
again.   But  it  blew  over.   But  it  was  an  experience. 
Mrs.  Lynn:  Well,  I  know  that  one  thing  it  did 

was  to  make  every  bookstore  in  town 
sell  out   Por  t noy ' s  [laughter]  Comp lain t  very  quickly. 
Mr.  Wallis:  Every  now  and  then  I  hear  from  Henry 

Loeb  who  will  call  me  up  and  the 
first  thing  he'll  say  is,  "Lamar,  have  you  got  a  copy  of  Portnoy 
I  could  borrow?".   And  I  always  say,  "No,  Henry.   People  got  over 
it  real  fast,  a  lot  of  them  on  the  shelf,  but  I  imagine  by  now 
we've  thrown  them  away,  that  nobody  cares  about  it  anymore.    It's 
past  history."   Then  he  gets  a  big  laugh.   To  him  it  was  just  a 
big  joke. 

Mrs.  Lynn:  But  it  wasn't  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Wallis:  Not  at  the  time.   That's  all  written 

up  in  an  article  I  sent  to  the 
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Library  Journal  back  in  '66  or  '67,  along  in  there.    It  was 
mainly  as  a  letter  written  to  me  by  the  editor  of  Memphis,  no,  it 
was  a  magazine,  the  Delta  Review.   Henry  Mitchell,  who  is  now  I 
think  with  the  Washington  Post,  wrote  the  most  beautiful, 
enlightened  letter  about  censorship  in  general  in  such 
down-to-earth  terms  that  I  felt  it  needed  to  be  published  and  he 
gave  me  permission  to  send  it  and  it  was  published  in  the  article 
I  wrote  which  was  with  just  an  introduction  and  the  rest  of  it 
was  just  the  letter  in  the  Library  Journal.   I  can't  even 
remember  the  title  now  but  I've  got  it  in  my  bibliography.   He 
said  some  very  good  things  that  librarians  ought  to  pick  up  on. 
And  sometimes,  if  you  haven't  read  it,  you  ought  to  get  it  out 
and  read  it.    It  will  give  you  a  lot  of  good  ammuniton  when  you 
get  in  a  censorship  battle. 
Mrs.  Lynn:  Have  there  been  many  censorship 

battles  with  the  public  library? 
Mr.  Wallis:  Yes,  there  have  been  quite  a  lot. 

Many  librarians,  not  many,  but  a 
number  of  head  librarians,  have  lost  their  jobs  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  last  25  years  that  I  have  been  in  it, 
over  censorship.   I  don't  know  how  it  is  in  the  last  four  years 
since  I  got  out.    I  have  a  feeling  it  is  probably  getting  worst 
instead  of  better  because  of  all  this  business  of  the  Moral 
Majority  and  the  Jerry  Fawells  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
However,  they  probably  have  gotten  sidetracked  on  the  Playboy 
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Channel  on  television  more  now  and  probably  are  not  bothering 
libraries  as  much  as  they  used  to.   Maybe.   But  there  has  been  a 
battle  all  through  the  years.    1  used  to  have  it  on  subversive 
books,  quote,  books  espousing  socialism,  communism,  and  that  sort 
of  thing  and  then  in  the  past,  oh,  20,   15-20  years,  it  sort  of 
got  out  of  subversion  after  the  McCarthy  thing,  Senator  McCarthy. 
You  probably  don't  remember  but  that  was  a  huge  battle  where  he 
was  calling  everybody  communist  and  homo  and  all  those  things. 
He  got  roundly  defeated  and  censored  and  driven  out  off  the 
scene.  After  McCarthy, the  un-Ame r i c an i sm  business  sort  of  played 
out.    But  obscenity  and  pornography  became  the  big  deal  then  and 
many  books  were  declared  obscene  that  were  not  and  we  always  had 
complaints  but  the  only  real  super  battle  we  ever  had  was  the  one 
with  the  mayor.    I  had  a  few  incidents  where  groups  threatened  to 
come  to  the  board  meeting  and  have  a  confrontation  but  they  never 
sh  owe  d  up  . 
Mrs.  Lynn:  When  you  became  director  of  the 

Public  Library,  you  began  making 
some  changes  not  only  in  the  services  offered  by  the  library  but 
several  other  things.    I  believe  there  was  an  outreach  program 
[yes]  where  books  were  placed  in  strategic  locations  for  the 
disadvantaged.  [Yes]   That  began  while  you  were  director,  did  it 
not? 
Mr.  Wallis:  Yes,  uh ,  oh  boy,  my  mind.    It  has 

been  so  lone.    I  can't  remember  the 


years,  but  there  was 

Mrs. Lynn:  Inl970? 

Mr.  Wallis:  Yes,  there  was  a  time  in  the  American 

Library  Association  when  this  was, 
I  think  it  was  a  result  of  the  sixties,  in  the  colleges  when 
there  was  so  much  about  the  establishment,  you  know,  being 
insensitive  and  not  doing  anything  for  the  poor  and  the 
down-and-out  and  there  was  a  big  government  program  to  help  the 
poor  and  they  called  them  the  disadvantaged.   The  disadvantaged 
word  got  to  be  THE  word.   That  was  the  in  word  all  through  those 
years  and  the  ALA  pushed  for  programs  for  the  disadvantaged.   We 
were  one  of  the  first,  I  guess.   We  were  very  early  and  we  did 
some,  I  think,  very  good  things.   We  did  a  lot  of  outreach  work 
with  small  bookmobiles,  store  fronts,  wherever  we  could  find  a 
place  to  put  a  few  books  and  have  a  person  go  there  and  help 
people  with  them.   We  did  within  the  limits  of  our  budget  and  I 
think  the  library's  Outreach  Program  is  still  going.   There  are 
still  some  bookmobiles  and  other  type  outreach  to  the 
disadvantaged  areas.   There  is  the  city  and  county  where  their 
concentrations  of  poor  are  less  educated.    It  was  worthwhile.    It 
might  not  have  measured  up  to  everything  that  we  wanted.    I  can 
look  back  on  it  now  in  retrospect  and  probably  say  correctly  that 
we  didn't  quite  accomplish  all  the  things  that  we  set  out  to  do. 
Some  people  are  just  not  going  to  be  touched  by  books.   You  just 
might  as  well  forget  it.   You  try  but  you  have  to  know  that  a  lot 
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of  people  are  simply  not  going  to  be  moved  to  get  themselves 
improved  or  educated  or  to  read  or  help  themselves.   And  some 
others  are  just  too  ignorant  to  know.   And  you  sometimes  can 
break  through  and  open  up  the  whole  world  for  them  and  then  there 
are  a  great  many  that  you  can't  get  to.   So  it  had  its 
disappointments.    But  I  am  glad  we  did  it  and  I  think  it  was 
wo  r  th wh  i 1 e  . 
Mrs.  Lynn:  Were  these  the  first  bookmobiles  that 

the  Memphis  Public  Library  used? 
Mr.  Wallis:  No.    the  Library  had  bookmobiles 

in  the  work  with  county  schools  way 
on  back  in  the  Great  Depression.    I  take  all  this  from  just  my 
reading  in  the  minutes.    In  the  Great  Depression  in  the  thirties, 
they  got  money  from  the  Rosenwald,  I  believe  it  was  called  the 
Rosenwald  Fund,  to  help  black  people,  Negroes  as  they  were 
called.  And  somewhere  along  there,  they  started  some  bookmobile 
service  to  the  schools  around  the  county.    I  think  it  spread  to 
white  schools  also.   And  then  the  county  libraries  sprung  up  with 
women's  book  clubs  in  towns  like  Raleigh  and  Germantown  and  all 
these  other  towns  around  the  county.   We'd  set  up  little 
selections  and  the  library  would  go  out  to  them  and  give  them  or 
lend  them  books  and  send  a  librarian  occasionally  for  a  day,  half 
day,  or  2  or  3  days  a  week.   And  it  gradually  grew  into  a  county 
library  system.  And  it  used  bookmobiles  all  along.   So 
bookmobiles  were  way  back  in  the  thirties  in  Memphis,  I'd  say. 
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(Laughter)    I  hope  that  is  right.    It  is  in  my  article  in  the 
Encyclopedia  of  Library  Science  and  uh  ,  what's  the  other  word? 


Library  and  Information  Science? 

Yes.   Library  and  Information 

Science.   Yes. 

I  didn't  know  you  had  an  article  in 

there  . 

(Laughter)  Well,  I  did  the  one  on 

the  Memphis  Public  Library.    It's 


Mrs.  Lynn: 
Mr.  Wallis: 

Mrs.  Ly nn : 

Mr.  Wallis: 

unde  r  M . 

Mrs .  Lynn :  O.K. 

Mr.  Wallis:  Incidentally,  I've  got  a  copy  here. 

I  have  the  book  here.   It's  good  for 
you  to  get  dates  and  things  right  where  I've  messed  them  up. 
Mrs.  Lynn:  O.K.   However,  even  if  they  all 

ready  had  bookmobiles  though,  this 
Outreach  Program  must  have  cost  a  tremendous  amount. 
Mr.  Wallis:  No.   It  didn't  really  cost  all  that 

much.    It  wasn't  full  service. 
Sometimes  we  might  be  at  a  place  for  maybe  a  half  day  or  a  day  a 
week.    So  one  librarian  might  have  a  whole  gang  of  stations  to  go 
to.    It  seems  to  me  we  had  one  young  lady  that  had  every  day  at  a 
different  place  and  maybe  on  some  days,  she  went  in  the  morning 
to  one  place  and  the  afternoon  to  another.    So  we  didn't  spend 
all  that  much.   I  don't  remember.    I  could  not  even  give  you  a 
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guess  at  the  fraction  of  the  budget  that  went  into  it.   My 
general  impression  at  this  point  is  that  while  we  worked  hard  to 
get  extra  money  for  it  and  did  get  some,  it  was  not,  you  know, 
compared  to  the  steady  ongoing,  regular  day-to-day  work.  It  was 
not  such  a  huge  fraction  of  the  budget. 
Mrs.  Lynn:  So  it  did  not  take  a  lot  of  extra 

personnel  to  take  care  of  these. 
Mr.  Wallis:  No,  not  a  large  number.   We  had  a 

staff  in  a  separate  part  of  the 
building  headquartered  around  the  bookmobile  and  Outreach 
Service.    But  they  were  just  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole 
library  staff.    I  can't  give  you  facts  and  figures  right  now. 
Mrs.  Lynn:  O.K.   The  Information  Center  part  of 

the  Memphis  Public  Library  came  about 
in  the  early  1970's  if  I  am  correct. 
Mr.  Wallis:  Yes,  that's  probably  our  brightest 

spot.   This  too  was  a  movement 
that  was  coming  through  the  American  Library  Association.   There 
was  a  lot  of  talk  beginning.  It  came  along  with  the  Outreach,  the 
disadvantaged.   The  idea  was  that  people  with  low  education,  low 
economic  status  often  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  kind 
of  service  they  need  just  for  their  day-to-day  welfare.   And  so 
it  became  the  thing  to  do  in  libraries  to  help  them  find  the 
service  they  needed.   So  it  became  known  as  Referral  and  it  was 
combined  with  general  information,  not  so  much  scholar      book 
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reference  as  more  down-to-earth  things  like  how  to  fix  your  home 
plumbing  and  how  to  prepare  yourself  to  take  a  civil  service  test 
or  how  to  do  this  or  how  to  do  that  just  for  plain  practical 
livelihood.    So  libraries  began  to  talk  about  this.  Fortunately, 
we  were  perhaps  the  leader  or  close  to  the  top  to  the  leader  in 
the  large  library  systems.   Shelby  County  got  a  million  dollars 
more  than  they  were  supposed  to  get  from  a  federal  grant.    It  was 
back  when  they  first  started  giving  those  direct  grants  to  the 
states  and  to  cities  to  make  up  for  some  of  the  titlement 
programs  and  the  titlement  programs  had  been  cut  down  and  revenue 
sharing,  I  believe  they  call  it.    I  forgot  the  term.   Anyway, 
somebody  either  made  a  mistake  in  telling  Shelby  County  how  much 
they  were  going  to  get  and  told  them  they  were  going  to  get  a 
million  less  than  they  were  actually  entitled  to  or  else  someone 
made  a  mistake  and  gave  them  a  million  more  than  they  thought 
they  would  get.    I  don't  remember  which  it  was.  But  anyway,  they 
were  surprised  to  get  it.   And  word  got  out  and  everybody  in  town 
was  after  the  million  dollars.   There  was  a  great  scramble  and 
the  commissioners  wisely  set  up  a  committee  to  determine  what  to 
do  with  it.   And  that  committee  was  absolutely  beseiged  with 
people.    So  they  then,  I  guess,  wisely  said,  "O.K.,  we  will 
entertain  proposals."   And  every  group  in  town  practically  wrote 
pr opos a  1  s , elaborate  proposals,  on  what  they  would  do.   I  can 
remember  sitting  up  all  night  after  our  staff  had  worked  on  one 
and  I  rewrote  and  polished  it  up  and  stayed  up  all  night  and  got 
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it  down  to  the  deadline  where  we  proposed  to  set  up  an  I  and  R, 
Information  and  Referral  Program.   And  it  just  turned  out  that  in 
the  end,  three  projects  were  chosen  out  of  43.   And  we  were  one 
of  the  three.   We  got  close  to  a  third,  not  quite  a  third  of  the 
million,  three  hundred  and  something  thousand  dollars  to  set  up 
this  thing  and  it  became  an  instant  success.   Fortunately,  our 
assistant  director,  Mr.  Larry  Bone,  at  the  time  was  on  a  tour  of 
the  country  under  some  grant  he  had  gotten  to  study  information 
programs  and  encountered  in  Detroit  a  man  named  Robert 
Croneberger  and  Carolyn,  his  wife,  who  were  working  in  the  public 
library  in  Detroit  or  had  been.   They  had  resigned  and  were  doing 
private  consulting  but  they  had  made  their  mark  at  the  Detroit 
Public  Library  and  its  first  I  and  R  Program.    So  really  we  were 
behind  Detroit.   And  we  had  them  to  come  as  consultants  to  train 
our  staff  in  how  to  do  this  thing.   They  did  such  a  good  job  of 
training  that  we  persuaded  them  to  come  live  in  Memphis  and 
become  members  of  the  staff.   Mr.  Bone  at  the  time  had  accepted 
an  appointment  as  director  at  Southwestern,  now  Rhodes  College, 
Library.   Left  the  job  open  as  assistant  director  and  Mr. 
Croneberger  took  that  post.   His  wife  became  the  director  of  the 
I  and  R  program.   And  it  took  off  and  made  headlines  around  the 
country.   At  one  point,  the  Library  Journal  said  that  New  York 
Public  Library  and  the  Memphis  Public  Library  were  the  leaders  in 
I  and  R.   And  they  said  some  very  nice  things  about  the  Memphis 
program.   And  it  is  still,  I  think,  looked  up  to.   We  have 
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visitors  every  year  who  come  from  all  over  the  country  to  observe 
it.   We  set  up  what  is  called  LINC,  L-I-N-C.    Somebody  on  the 
staff,  I  think  maybe  it  was  the  staff  artist  who-we  asked  them 
for  proposals  for  logos  to  use  and  something  and  they  took  a  link 
to  give  the  term,  you  know,  to  give  the  idea  of  linking  the 
person  to  the  service  needed  and  spelled  it  L-I-N-C  to  be  the 
abbreviation  of  Library  Information  Center.  LINC  became  the  term 
thatis  used.   And  my  friends  and  acquaintances  everywhere  I  go 
say,  "Hey,  I  called  LINC  yesterday  and  they  gave  me  everything  I 
needed  on  such  and  such.     You  know,  that  is  just  great.   Many 
businessmen  tell  me,  "We  can't  run  our  office  without  LINC."   So 
I  think  it  has  done  a  very  good  job.    I  call  it  myself  every  once 
in  a  while  and  get  good  service  without  telling  them  my  name. 
(Laughter)   Or  at  least  without  telling  newcomers  there  that  I  am 
the  ex-director.    I  believe  if  you  wanted  to  go  back  through  my 
quarter  of  a  century,  almost  twenty- two  years,  I  believe  that  I 
would  say  that  that  was  the  major  accomplishment,  although 
building  the  branch  system  would  come  close.   When  I  came  here, 
we  just  had  four  or  five,  just  a  small  number  of  branches.  (Pause 
for  tape  change)    I  believe  we  were  talking  about  the  branch 
system. 
Mrs.  Lynn:  Right.   How  many  branch  systems  did 

you  say  there 

Mr.  Wallis:  There  are  about  22  now  maybe,  at 

least,  there  were  when  I  left  four 
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years  ago.    I  don't  know.    I  don't  believe  there  has  been  any  new 
ones  built.   They  are  pretty  much  saturated  within  the  limits  of 
the  current  budget.   We  are  pretty  well  saturated  in  the  county. 
There  are  a  lot  of  places  that  could  use  them.  But  it  is  not  as 
critical  as  it  once  was.   I  know  that  one  year  I  remember  that  my 
assistant  director  at  the  time,  Mr.  Turner  Clark,  and  I  worked 
with  eight  set  of  architects  and  engineers  on  eight  sets  of-I 
think  in  14  months  we  built  9  branch  buildings  in  one  14  month 
period.   Darn  near  killed  us.   But  the  branch  development  was  a 
big  rush.   That  was  one  of  the  things  I  came  to  Memphis  for.  They 
told  me  they  were  on  the  verge  of  expanding  the  system  and  made 
me  all  these  nice  proposals  of  what  they  would  like  to  do  and  it 
was  very  attractive.   And  I,  you  know,  wanted  to  get  in  on  it. 
So  when  I  came,  the  scene  was  all  set  and  ready.   All  we  had  to 
do  was  fight  for  the  money  because  the  board  was  ready  to  move 
and  the  staff  was  ready  to  move  and  we  started  building  branches 
rapidly . 

Mrs.  Lynn:  Right  after  you 

Mr.  Wallis:  Right  after  I  came.   There  was  one 

or  two  on  the  drawing  board  at  the 
time.   The  north  branch  on  Vollintine  was   already  planned  and 
was  all  ready  for  construction  to  start.   Well,  the  Randolph 
Branch  was  all  ready  up  and  going.  There  were  three  or  four 
branches,  I  guess.  It  was  one  of  their  early  ones.  But  there  were 
two  full  branches,  I  guess,  counting  those  in  the  county  towns. 
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Whitehaven  was  in  the  county  but  it  took  off  and  we  had  quite  a 
flurry  and  that's  all  covered  in  the  article  with  the  dates  in 
the  Encyclopedia  of  Library  and  Information  Science  if  you  want 
to  get  the  exact  dates  and  things.    But  that  scored  with  the 
rapid  development  along,  I  guess,  with  the  I  and  R  with  its 
highlights  of  my  little  career  here.    I  just  happened  to  be  lucky 
to  be  here  at  the  time  it  happened.    I  did  not  make  it  happen. 
It  was  ready  to  happen. 
Mrs.  Lynn:  At  one  time,  the  city  and  county 

shared  funding  for  the  library 
system.    Is  that  correct? 
Mr .  Wal lis :  Yes . 

Mrs.  Lynn:  But  now  the  city  takes  care  of  the 

primary  funding.    Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  Wallis:  Well  now,  I  can  only  speak  up  through 

1980.    It  goes  way  back  to  the 
Depression  days  when  the  Rosenwald  Fund  for  Negroes  was  used  with 
the  county  schools  as  a  sort  of  an  extension  program  out  of  the 
downtown  old  Cossitt  Building.   Following  the  Rosenwald  Fund,  the 
bookmobile  system  grew  up  and  was  mainly  with  schools.  Then  the 
book  clubs  with  the  libraries  began  to  spring  up  around  the 
county,  little  small  deposit  libraries  sponsored  by  local  women's 
clubs  usually,  in  Raleigh  and  Germantown  and  C o  1  1  i e r v i 1  1  e  .    I 
remember  hearing  about  those  when  I  came.   And  slowly  through  a 
period  there  I'd  say  about  ten  years,  the  county  library  got 
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established  in  each  town  community.   And  I  believe  when  I  came 
here,  we  were  getting  a  very  small  amount  of  money  for  county 
use,  prehaps  three  or  four  thousand  dollars,  something  like  that. 
And  gradually  we  persuaded  the  county  court  to  increase  the  sum 
and  we  gradually  expanded  the  public  libraries  in  the  county 
until  when  the  new  ordinance  was  done,  the  one  Mrs.  Awsumb  wrote 
defining  the  library  system  as  a  public  library  system  of  the 
city.    I  think  at  that  time  we  finally  got  the  sum  of  money  up  to 
where  we  felt  it  was  just  about  equal,  that  we  could  just  about 
render  an  equal  service.   Until  then,  we  had  said  the  county 
service  is  second  rate  to  the  city  because  we  only  give  you  what 
you  pay  for.    So  along  about  1973  or  '74,  it  was  judged  to  be 
equal  to  the  city,  although  we  never  felt  the  county  quite  paid 
enough.   We  kept  telling  them  we  are  really  losing  money  on  it  in 
a  sense  that  you  are  not  paying  your  fair  share  population  wise. 
Of  course,  we  did  recognize  that  if  you  live  way  out  in  the 
county,  you  are  further  away  from  the  big  reference  library 
downtown  at  Mc Le an-Pe ab ody  than  people  in  the  city.    So  there  is 
some  justification  for  not  quite  as  much  money.   But  we  never 
felt  we  quite  got  enough.   Until  I  retired  in  1980,  there  was 
always  a  struggle  between  the  city  and  county  to  get  the  court  to 
appropriate  enough  for  their  share.   And  we  had  a  very  separate 
system  there  for  a  while  where  they  had  their  retirement  plan  and 
the  city  had  its  retirement  plan.   The  librarians  in  the  county 
got  a  different  check  paid  out  of  a  different  fund.   But  gee, 
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that,  I  guess  it  was  1973,  did  away  with  that.    I'll  tell  you  a 
funny  story.   We  sent  ourmessenger  down  to  the  courthouse  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  It  was  July  I,  probably  1973.     And  he  called 
me  from  the  courthouse  and  said,  "They  say  they  don't  have  any 
money  for  us."   He  would  go  every  month  to  get  the  money  for  our 
payroll.   And  I  said,  "What  do  you  mean,  they  don't  have  any 
money?"   And  he  said,  "They  say  the  city  is  running  the  library 
now."   And  I  said,  "Well,  I  don't  know  anything  about  that."   And 
he  said,  "Well,  I  can't  get  any  money  down  here."   And  I  said, 
"Well,  come  on  home."   And  he  came  back  and  I  got  on  the  phone 
and  started  calling  city  hall  to  find  out  what  had  happened. 
Well,  I  called  the  county  finance  officer  and  he  said,  "Well, 
that's  all  been  changed.   The  money  now  is  going  to  be  furnished 
by  the  city.   We  are  going  to  give  it  to  them  on  the  side  but 
they  are  going  to  manage  it  all  so  you  will  have  to  get  your 
payroll  from  the  city."   This  was  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year.    It  would  have  been  the  end  of  July,  the  30th  of  July,  the 
first  month's  pay  in  the  new  year.    So  I  called  the  finance 
office  in  the  city  and  they  said  they  did  not  know  what  I  was 
talking  about.   They  knew  nothing  about  it.   So  at  the  end  of  the 
day  at  5:00,  I  still  could  not  find  anybody  that  knew  what  had 
happened.  I  came  home  and  told  my  wife,  "I  lost  a  library  today." 
She  said,  "What?"   I  said,  "We  lost  a  library  system.   The  county 
system  has  no  money  and  we  could  not  pay  them."   So  the  next 
morning  bright  and  early,  I  started  out  and  I  thought  about  a 
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young  fellow  in  the  finance  office  who  was  always  very  bright  who 
is  now  the  director  of  one  of  the  major  portions  of  the  finance 
office.   And  I  called  him  and  said,  "What  in  the  world  has 
happened  to  the  library  system?"   And  he  started  chuckling  and  he 
said,  "You  did  not  know  about  the  smoke-filled  room?"   And  I 
said,  "The  what?"   And  he  said,  "Weren't  you  in  the  smoke-filled 
room?"   And  I  said,  "I  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about." 
And  he  said,  "Well,  after  consolidation  was  voted  down  recently, 
we  all  got  together  with  the  county  staff  in  a  smoke-filled  room, 
so  to  speak,  and  we  agreed  to  divide  up  services  and  in  the 
dividing  up,  we  finally  got  them  to  agree  to  run  the  hospitals 
and  pay  that  and  one  of  the  things  we  agreed  to  do  was  to  handle 
the  library  systems  and  pay  that."   And  I  said,  "You  did  that 
without  inviting  the  library  board?"   He  s   d,  "You  did  not  get 
an  invitation?"   And  I  said,  "No".   And  he  said,  "There  was  no 
library  board  present?"   And  I  said,  "No,  nobody  has  ever  heard 
of  it.    I  called  my  library  board  and  they  don't  know  what  has 
happened  to  the  library.   They  never  heard  of  anything."   And  he 
said,  "Well,  that's  what  happened."   And  he  said,  "Just  send  your 
man  down  here  and  you  can  get  your  money."   I  said,  "How  much 
money?"   And  he  said,  "Whatever  you  asked  the  county  for,  we  will 
pay."   And  we  had  never  gotten  our  full  budget.   Always  we  had 
been  cut  a  lot.   And  I  said,  "Well,  we  asked  for  so  and  so."   And 
he  said,  "Well,  whatever  you  submitted.   They  just  handed  it  over 
to  us  and  we  agreed  that  we  would  do  it."   So  that's  where  it 
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became  one  system.   We  stopped  paying  separate  checks  and  put 
everybody  under  the  city  retirement.   The  library  had  its  own 
separate  retirement.   And  we  put  everybody  under  that,  made  a  few 
change  .   And  then  it  turned  out  that  after  about  a  year,  the 
next  year  in  budget  time,  I  found  out  that  the  city  wasn't 
actually  paying  it  all.   They  were  making  the  county  send  over  to 
them  some  of  the  money  that  they  then  used  as  the  county  share. 
And  as  I  understand  it,  that  is  still  continuing.    It  was 
something  like  600,000  or  something  when  I  left  and  I  am  sure  it 
is  up  over  a  million  or  it  ought  to  be  now  out  of  the  6  or  7  or  8 
million  that  is  the  total  budget  by  now.   But  I  always  said  it 
was  not  enough.   The  thing  that  always  rankled  me  and  I  spoke  out 
on  it  on  all  occasions,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  county 
officials  from  time  to  time,  I  always  felt  that  it  was  a  shame 
that  people  living  in  the  city  of  Memphis  had  to  pay  for  two 
library  systems,  one  of  which  was  theirs  and  one  of  which  was 
enjoyed  by  the  people  living  out  in  the  county.   Because  at  the 
time,  over  70  percent  of  the  total  county  taxes  were  raised  on 
city  property.   And  yet,  the  county  never  built  a  single  library 
or  paid  anything  for  the  city's  libraries.   But  they  took  out  of 
the  county's  general  tax  fund  into  which  70  percent  had  been  paid 
by  Memphians  and  built  and  furnished  and  paid  for  libraries  in 
Germantown  and  all  the  other  incorporated  towns  and  gave  them  to 
them.   And  they  were  actually  paid  for,  at  least  70  or  80 
percent,  by  Memphians,  whereas,  Memphis  had  to  support  its  own 
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system  totally  without  any  help  from  anybody  outside  the  city 
limits.    I  said  this  was  an  unfair  situation.   They  always  came 
back  at  me  by  saying,  "But  look  what  we  are  doing  in  other 
things.   We  are  running  the  huge  hospital  system  and  the  county 
is  paying  for  the  hospitals  for  the  whole  city  and  county  at  a 
terrible  expense."   And  so  the  debate  always  went  on.   My 
contention  was  there  ought  to  be  a  strict  accounting  and 
everybody  ought  to  know  how  much  went  for  what  out  of  who's 
pocket  and  maybe  there  needed  to  be  an  evening  up  som  But 

I  always  felt  we  got  a  raw  deal  on  the  libraries.   But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  county  thought  they  got  a  raw  deal  maybe  on  the 
hospitals.    I  don't  know  what  the  answer  is.   There  has  never 
been  a  good  study  done  on  that.   They  kept  saying,  "We're  going 
to  have  a  team  of  accountants  go  through",  but  I  don't  think 
anybody  knows  to  this  day  what  it  really  cost  for  the  total 
government  to  a  city  taxpayer  versus  a  taxpayer  in  Germantown  and 
Raleigh  and  so  on.   But  I'll  tell  you,  I'm  sure  that  the  city 
taxpayer  in  Memphis  is  getting  it  in  the  neck  because  the  taxes 
in  Bartlett  and  Germantown,  for  example,  are  far  less  than  the 
city.   And  then  they  get  their  libraries  built  for  them  out  of 
the  fund.   Germantown  would  not  even  agree  to  pay  the  architect's 
fee.   Bartlett  furnished  the  architect.   And  then  they  gave  them 
everything  else  for  their  branch  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the 
county,  which  again  came  from  mainly  the  city  of  Memphis  people. 
Yet  Germantown  wouldn't  even  pay  the  architect's  fee.    So  that 
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always  stuck  in  my  craw  and  I  made  no  bones  about.    It  made  me 
unpopular  with  some  of  the  people  in  the  county  government 
(laughter),  particularly  the  mayors  of  those  towns.  (Laughter) 
They  didn't  want  to  hear  it.   They  said,  "We  are  paying  in  other 
ways."   And  I  never  could  see  what  the  other  ways  were. 
Mrs.  Lynn:  Well,  there's  one  thing  that  got 

a  lot  of  publicity  toward  the 
end  of  your  career  as  director  of  the  library  and  that  was  when 
the  library  began  prosecuting  people  for  overdue  books. 
Mr.  Wallis:  (Laughter)  It  got  more  publicity  than 

it  got  anything  else. 

Mrs.  Lynn:  So  it  didn't  do  toomuch 

Mr.  Wallis:  Yes.    It  got  to  be  such  a  terrible 

thing.   People,  I  don't  know.    It 
seemed  to  me  in  the  sixties  in  all  that  business,  the  colleges 
and  everything.    It  seemed  to  me  that  people  more  and  more  lost 
their  sense  of  obligation  and  responsibility.   And  we  found  that 
people  were  just  flatly  refusing  to  pay  their  fines.   And  they 
were  coming  in  demanding  books  and  we  would  tell  them,  "But  you 
owe  so  much".   And  then  they  would  demand  that  they  be  given  the 
books  anyway  without  paying  the  fine.   And  then  people  would  call 
me  and  say,  "I  don't  intend  to  pay  my  fine.   I  don't  believe  it's 
a  just  cause."   And  I  would  say,  "That's  up  to  you  but  you  won't 
use  the  library  any  more."   And  they  would  say,  "Yes,  I  will.' 
And  then  we  would  have  a  little  debate,  "You'll  not  until  you 
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have  paid."   And  then  they  would  get  furious  and  scream  at  me  and 
all  that.   And  we  had  researched  the  statute  because  there  was  a 
movement  throughout  the  country  at  the  time  to  stop  some  of  the 
inroad  just  of  these  people  who  accepted  no  responsibility.   They 
just  withdrew  from  the  world  and  said,  "I  won't  do  anything.    I 
won't  follow  any  rules  any  more."   There  was  a  movement  to  get  it 
on  a  legal  basis  and  a  number  of  libraries  in  a  number  of  cities 
passed  ordinances.   And  I  looked  and  did  a  little  research  of 
ours.    I  knew  we  had  an  ordinance  about  defacing  books,  cutting 
them  up,  tearing  them  up.   But  we  had  nothing  about  failing  to 
return  them.   So  we  drew  up  an  ordinance  and  based  it  on  some  in 
other  cities  and  it  went  to  the  effect  that  after  you  had 
received  your  notice  from  the  library,  then  if  that  failed,  after 
receiving  a  letter  from  the  city  attorney  giving  30  days  from  the 
time  it  was  mailed,  you  still  didn't  come  through,  that  you  be 
liable  to  a  fifty  dollar  fine  and/or  up  to  thirty  days  (laughter) 
in  jail.    So  we  got  a  lot  of  publicity  about  we  were  going  to  put 
people  in  jail,  unfortunately.   For  a  while  it  did  help.   We  got 
tons  of  books  in  and  a  lot  of  criticism.   But  then  it  got  to  be 
old  hat.   Nobody  paid  any  attention  to  it  anymore.   We  prosecuted 
a  few  people,  just  a  handful,  and  never  got  anything  out  of  it. 
They  didn't  have  anything,  so  you  couldn't  get  blood  out  of  a 
turnip.   We  got  the  books  back  though,  but  couldn't  collect 
anything.   We  even  had  a  woman  who  would  take  our  books  to  her 
antiuqe  store  and  sell  the  books  on  old  glass  and  that  sort  of 
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Mr  s .  Ly nn : 
Mr  .  Wa  1  1  i  s 

Mr  s  .  Ly nn : 
Mr .  Wa 1  1  i  s 


thing.    She  was  selling  them  at  half  price  of  what  they  were 
listed  for,  put  the  money  in  her  pocket,  and  then  refuse  to  pay 
us  and  say  they  were  lost,  then  refuse  to  pay  for  them.   We  got  a 
judgment  against  her  for  all  the  books  she  had  taken  plus  a 
$100.00  fine  by  the  judge  who  said,  "I  don't  like  people  playing 
that  loose  with  my  tax  money  and  I  am  fining  her  $100.00  on  top 
of  all  she  owe  s . " 

Who  was  the  judge 

We  never  got  a  dime  out  of  her. 

Never  collected 

Who  was  the  judge?   Do  you  remember? 

I  don't  remember  the  judge.   No.    But 

he  was  a  very  well  known  judge  at  the 
time.    I  can't  remember  which  one  it  was.   But  he  was  vehement. 
He  said,  "It  is  ridiculous.    She  comes  over  there  and  takes  tax 
paid  books  and  resells  them  and  puts  the  money  in  her  pocket  and 
refuses  to  even  pay  for  them."   Of  course,  that  stopped  her.   But 
we  never  collected  a  dime  of  it.   We  never  even  got  the  money  for 
the  books  back.   And  the  last  time  I  asked  the  city  attorney  what 
to  do,  he  said,  "I  guess  we  will  turn  it  over  to  a  collection 
agency  and  see  if  we  can  get  something."   But  I  don't  think  they 
ever  found  her.   She  disappeared  or  something.   You  know,  people 
have  a  way  of  being  swallowed  up  when  things  like  this  happen  to 
them.   And  you  spent  so  much  money  trying  to  enforce  it  that  you 
just  finally  give  up  and  write  it  off. 
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Mrs.  Lynn:  Before  you  left  the  public  library, 

you  were  trying  to  automate  the 
circulation.   Was  that  correct? 
Mr.  Wallis:  Yes.    I  was  in  on  the  first  writing 

of  the  proposals  for  bids  for  an 
automated  system  and  in  on  the,  I  think,  acceptance.    I  believe 
we  got  the  bid  in  and  accepted  about  the  time  I  left.    But  I  was 
not  in  on  the  actual  work  of  installing  it.    So  I  don't  know 
anything  about  it  except  I  hear  it  is  runnning  pretty  nicely.    It 
was  down  (laughter)  not  so  long  ago  for  about  six  weeks  and 
everybody  was  yelling.   But  fortunately  (laughter),  I  wasn't 
there  to  hear  the  yells.   So  I  think  it  is  going  again. 
Mrs.  Lynn:  I  know  you  said  the  expansion 

of  the  branches  and  the,  uh 

The  I  and  R  System. 

The  Information  and  Referral 

System 

The  Information  and  Referral  System 
was  probably  the  high  point. 
Is  there  anything  else  we  haven't 
talked  about  that  was  a  high  point? 
No,  except  that  I  think  the  library 
system  is  extremely  unique  in  that  it 
has  an  extremely  cordial  and  friendly  staff.   We  used  to 
emphasize  that  quite  a  lot,  especially  the  assistant  director, 


Mr  .  Wa  1 1 i  s 
Mrs.  Lynn: 
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Mrs.  Lynn : 

Mr  .  Wallis 
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Mr.  Larry  Bone,  used  to  hammer  that  day  and  night,  that  you  have 
to  be  cordial  and  nice  and  agreeable  because  these  people  are 
taypayers  and  they  really  are  your  employers.   And  we  don't  treat 
them  the  way  some  offices  do.   And  so,  we  got  worlds  of  letters 
and  phone  calls  complimenting  the  library  staff  for  being  a 
cordial  and  cooperative  and  friendly  staff.    I  still  run  into 
people  occasionally  at  meetings  who  come  up  to  me  and  say,  "You 
know,  the  public  library  is  about  one  of  the  last  places  you  can 
go  to  now  in  government  where  they  will  be  real  nice  to  you  and 
usually  give  you  what  you  need  and  help  you."   They  say  so  many 
of  the  offices  now  just  treat  you  like  you  are  a  number.   We  have 
had  visiting  librarians  who  came  here  and  studied  the  staff  who 
said  this  was,  although  a  lot  of  libraries  have  the  same  thing, 
but  I  think  we  probably  do  stand  out  or  did  and  I  am  sure  it  is 
still  a  pleasant  place  that  not  only  produces  information  but 
treats  you  like  a  human  being  while  you  are  getting  it.    I  always 
stood  for  that  and  tried  to  keep  people  on  the  staff  who  stood 
for  that  because  it  just  burns  me  up  to  go  into  some  city 
libraries  that  I  have  visited  and  I  still  visit  them  from  time  to 
time.    Some  of  them  I  go  up  to  and  start  to  ask  directions  and 
they  look  as  if  'Why  don't  you  get  out  and  stop  bothering  me'.    I 
hope  there  are  not  many.   Of  course,  there  are  always  going  to  be 
a  few  staff  members  like  that.   But  I  hope  the  fact  that  we  have 
a  good  Information  and  Referral  System  and  a  good,  friendly, 
dedicated  staff  are  probably  two  things  that  stand  out  most. 
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Mrs.  Lynn:  You  have  been  in  Memphis  26  years? 

Mr  .  Wallis :  Yes . 

Mrs.  Lynn:  What  are  some  of  the  things,  changes 

that  you  can  think  of  you  have  seen 
take  place  in  Memphis?   You  have  had  lots  of  contact  with  the 
pub  lie. 
Mr.  Wallis:  Well,  when  I  came  to  Memphis,  one  of 

the  things  that  struck  me  was  that 
although  it  had  a  lot  of  restaurants  as  compared  to  Richmond, 
Virginia,  where  you  could  hardly  get  a  decent  meal,  it  still  was 
behind  a  lot  of  cities  in  its  night  life  and  its  good  dining  and 
that  sort  of  thing.    I've  watched  over  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  how  it  has  changed.   And  now,  although  it  is  still  behind 
some  cities,  I'd  say  that  one  of  the  big  changes  is  that  Memphis 
has  become  pretty  metropolitan  and  kind  of  grown  up  in  a  lot  of 
ways.    It  now  has  some  elegant  places  to  eat  and  it  has,  of 
course,  finally  when  they  got  liquor  by  the  drink,  it  developed 
fairly  good  night  spots  for  young  people.    I've  watched  the 
cultural  life  grow  and  spread.   The  Memphis  Symphony  was  pretty 
good  when  I  came.    It's  much  better  now.   It's  got  new  directors. 
Great.    I've  seen  the  opera  group  rise  up  and  start  producing 
operas  locally.    I've  watched  the  Brooks  Art  Gallery  Museum 
across  the  street  grow  from  fairly    unexciting   to  becoming,  in 
time,  a  really  good  one.   I've  watched  Memphis  State  grow  from  a 
teacher's  college,  just  getting  out  of  the  teacher  college  stage 
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when  I  came,  to  a  huge  university.   Always  watched  with  pride  the 
great  work  of  the  private  college,  Rhodes,  which  is  one  of  the 
great  landmarks  in  private  colleges,  so  good  and  such  a  fine 
staff.    So  I'm  impressed  generally  with  Memphis.   One  of  the 
things  I  don't  like  in  Memphis  is  the  lack  of  too  much  progress 
in  the  black-white  relations.   We  don't  have  violence.   We  don't 
fight  them  or  anything  like  that.   We  still  don't  seem  to  be  able 
to  sit  down  and  get  a  real  good  working  relationship  with  the 
black  community.   And  they  seem  also  to  sort  of  be  stand-offish 
too  at  times.   They  sound  a  little  stubborn  to  me.    So  something 
is  not  working  too  well  there.   Everybody  outside  away  from  here 
seems  to  look  on  Memphis  as  a  backward  country  town-type  city.    I 
think  we  are  getting  out  of  that.    It  seems  to  me  that  the  city 
is  moving  slowly  but  it  is  moving.    I'm  glad  I  live  here.   We 
enjoy  it.    I  wouldn't  think  of  moving  to  a  retirement  place.    I'd 
rather  be  here  in  the  middle  of  it  than  go  off  to  some  retirement 
community  or  someplace  where  the  sun  shines  every  day  and  it  is 
the  same  temperature.   I  couldn't  stand  it.   I  grew  up,  you  see, 
I'm  home.   That's  the  great  thing.   We  always  said  that  Memphis 
was  the  biggest  city  in  north  Mississippi.   And  we  always  came  to 
Memphis  for  our  shopping.   So  I've  always  considered  it  home  in  a 
sense.    I  guess  those  are  the  main  things.    It's  just  become  a 
lot  bigger  in  the  last  26  years  in  many  ways.    It's  got  a 
football  team,   professional  team.   There  are  a  lot  of  things  to 
do  in  Memphis.    It's  not  New  York  or  Paris  but  it's  a  good, 
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pleasant  place  to  live 
Mr  s .  Lynn: 

have  hobbies. 
Mr.  Wallis: 
Mrs.  Ly  nn : 


Now  that  you've  been  retired  for  four 
years,  I  know  you  mentioned  that  you 


Yes 


Mr.  Wallis 


Electronics  and  woodworking.   Do  you 

t  rave  1  also? 

Yes.   We  travel  more  and  more.    I 

think  we  came  back  last  month  from 
sixteen  days  in  France.   I  believe  that  was  about  our  tenth  trip 
to  Europe,  counting  the  Orient  and  Russia.   So  we  try  to  travel  a 
good  bit.   This  time  we  went  to  Paris  and  rented  a  car  with 
another  couple  and  drove  around  not  too  far  from  Paris.   We  went 
to  the  city  of  Rheims  to  see  the  cathedral  there,  then  across  the 
Normandy  beaches  and  down  the  coast  to  Loire  River  and  up  the 
Loire  Valley  to  see  the  chateaus  as  far  as  Orleans,  then  up  to 
Chartres  Cathedral,  a  very  nice  trip.   We've  been  all  over  Great 
Britian  driving  up  as  far  north  as  Inverness,  Scotland,  Hebrides 
and  we've  been  to  Russia  once,  Hungary,  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
Vienna,  to  the  Orient,  Bangkok,  and  all  through  Europe.   Hawaii, 
Alaska.   I  like  to  travel. 
Mrs.  Lynn:  You  are  certainly  enjoying 

r  e  t  i  r  emen t . 
Mr.  Wallis:  Absolutely.   Nothing  like  it.    I 

recommend  it  fully.   The  only  problem  is  you  have  to  get  old  to 
do  it  unless  you  are  rich. 
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Mrs.  Lynn:  Mr.  Wallis,  thank  you  very  much  for 

your  time  and  for  the  information 

you've  given.    It  has  been  most  interesting  to  me  as  a  librarian 

and  I'm  certain  it  will  be  to  anyone  else. 

Mr.  Wallis:  I  wish  you  well  in  your  career  and  I 

hope  the  recording  comes  out. 

Mrs.  Lynn:  If  it  doesn't,  I'll  let  you  work  on 

it  . 

Mr.  Wallis:  O.K. 

Mrs.  Lynn:  Thank  you. 
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